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SERMON. 

Romans, 1. 31.—Do we then 
make void the law through faith ? 
God forbid: yea, we establish the 
law. 

Mankind are not apt to think 
systematically on any subject, and 
therefore find it very difficult to 
reconcile the various parts of any 
system of sentiments, whether civ- 
il or religious. The constitution 
of our national government is a 
system, and perhaps a very con- 
sistent system of civil policy ; 
but many, who see and approve 
the various parts of it separately 
considered, cannot easily see the 
consistency, which runs through 
the whole. The Bible contains a 
system of religious sentiments, 
which we believe are altogether 
consistent ; but it has been found 
by the experience of ages very 
difficult for any person to see the 
consistency of the various doctrines 
and duties.contained in this sys- 
tem, and quite impracticable to 
make some others see it. Though 
the law and the gospel are in- 
separably connected and perfectly 
























consistent with each other; yet it 
has been found next to impossible 
to make this consistency appear 
to people in general. The apos- 
tles found great difficulty in mak- 
ing the Jews see and believe, that 
the gospel which they preached 
was consistent with the law given 
at mount Sinai. And if you look 
into the best divines and exposi- 
tors, for an hundred or two hun- 
dred years past, you will find that 
there is no point which they have 
so unsuccessfully laboured to clear 
up, as the consistency of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, and the threat- 
enings of the divine law. But 
this is no reason why we should 
not endeavor to see and explain 
the consistency between the law 
and gospel, agreeably to the spir- 
it of the text, which presents this 
difficulty to our present consider- 
ation “* Do we then make void the 
law through faith? God forbid : 
yea, we establish the law. Inthe 
preceding verses, the apostle is 
treating of that law ,by which all, 
who were under it and had broken 
it, stood condemned to endless mits 
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erv, and of that gospel, which pro- 
vided pardon and salvation for all 
who were condemned by the law, 
if they would embrace the offers 
of life through the atonement of 
Christ. And to distinguish the law 


from the gospel, he calls the for- 


mer the law of works and the lat- 
ter, the law of faith.** Where is 
boasting then? It is excluded.— 
By what law? of works? Nay: 
but the law of faith. ‘Therefore 
we conclude a man is justified by 
faith without the deeds of the 
law.” This leads him to state the 
difficulty in the text.. “Do we 
then make void the law through 
faith; God forbid: yea, we es- 
tablish the law.” It appears 
from the connection of these 
words, that the apostle means by 
faith the law of faith ; that is, the 
gospel im distinction from the law 
of works, that is, the law given 
at mount Sinai, which condemned 
every transgressor of it to ever- 
lasting punishment. 

This therefore is the question 
proposed in the text, Does the 
gospel make void the law? or 
does the promise of pardon to be- 
lievers in the gospel, make void 
the penalty of the law to trans- 
gressors of it ? or is there any in- 
consistency between the law and 
the gospel? Taking the passage 
in this sense, it naturally leads us 
to show, 

I, What the law is. 

II. What the gospel is. And, 

Ill. That the gospel does not 
make void the law, but establishes 
it. 


{. Let us consider what we are 
to understand by the law in the 
text. The law is sometimes used 
to signify all the Old Testament 
writings. In this sense it is often 
used in the book of Psalms in gep- 
eral, and in 119th psalm in par- 
ticular. The law sometimes sig- 
nifies the whole Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, or all the moral, ceremonial 
and judicial precepts given to the 
children of Israel, before the gos- 
pel day. But by the law is some- 
times meant, that which is found- 
ed in the nature of things, and is 
commonly called the moral law. 
In this sense it is evidently used 
in the text. For the apostle had 
just been speaking of that iaw, by 
which all the Jews stood guilty 
and condemned before God, which 
was not the ceremonial, or judic- 
ial, but moral law. ‘This law re- 
quires perfect holiness or sinless 
perfection. ‘Hear O Israel, says 
Moses, the Lord our God is one 
Lord; and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might.” This our Savior ex- 
plains to be the sum and compre- 
hension of the moral law. Then 
one of them which was a lawyer 
asked him a question, tempting 
him, and saying master, which is 
the great commandment in the 
law? Jesus said unto him, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment. And 
the second is like unto it. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
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On these twocommandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.”— 
Universal benevolence or perfect 
holiness is what the moral law re- 
quires of all men, at all times, and 
in all circumstances. This is the 
comprehensive precept of the mo- 
ral law. If we now inquire after 
its penalty, weshall find it to be 
the curse of God or eternal de- 
struction. ‘This penalty was pub- 
licly and solemnly denounced a- 
gainst every transgressor at mount 
Ebal. After the Levites had de- 
nounced particular curses against 
particulartransgressors ofthe mor- 
al law, they proclaimed in general, 
“Cursed be he that confirmeth 
not all the words of this law to 


do them. And all the people 
shall say, Amen.” If we now 
turr to the third chapter of 


Galatians, we shall find the na- 
ture and extent of this penalty of 
the law clearly explained. ‘ For 
as many as are of the works of 
the law, are under the curse.— 
For it is written, cursed is every 
ene that continueth not in all things 
which are written in the book of 
the law to do them.” Here the 
curse is denounced against him 
who is guilty of the least trans- 
gression or moral imperfection.-— 
And the nature of this curse, the 
apostle explains in the following 
words. “Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, be- 
ing made a curse for us.” Here 
it appears, the curse of the law 
means that curse which Christ 
came to redeem men from, and 
what that curse is, appears 
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from the process of the last 
day, “Then shall he say unto 
them on his left hand, Depart 
from me ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels.” The curse of the mor- 
al law is that eternal death, which 
is the proper wages of sin. And 
here it should be remembered, 
that both the precept and penalty 
of the moral law is founded in the 
nature of things. It is right in 
the nature of things, that all men 
should be perfectly and perpet- 
ually holy ; and it is equally right 
in the nature of things, that ev- 
ery transgressor of this perfect- 
ly and immutably holy law, 
should suffer the penalty of eter- 
naldeath. So long, therefore, as 
God remains God, and men re- 
main moral agents, it will be right 
and just, that he should require 
them to be perfectly holy, upon 
pain of his everlasting displeasure. 
Both the precept and penalty of 
the moral law mentioned in the 
text, are immutably holy, just, and 


good. Let us now, 
Il. Consider what we are to 


understand by the gospel. The 
gospel sometimes signifies the 
whole scheme of redemption by 
Christ, and comprehends all the 
counsels, operations, and laws of 
God. The gospel is sometimes 
used to denote all the precepts, 
prohibitions, promises, and threat- 
enings inthe New Testament.— 
But it is more often taken in a 
more strict and limited sense, to 
signify good news, or the procla- 
mation of pardon and peace to all 
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erv, and of that gospel, which pro- 
vided pardon and salvation for all 
who were condemned by the law, 
if they would embrace the offers 
of life through the atonement of 
Christ. And to distinguish the law 
‘from the gospel, he calls the for- 
mer the law of works and the lat- 
ter, the law of faith.** Where is 
boasting then? It is excluded.— 
By what law? of works? Nay: 
but the law of faith. ‘Therefore 
we conclude a man is justified by 
faith without the deeds of the 
law.” This leads him to state the 
difficulty in the text. “Do we 
then make void the law through 
faith; God forbid: yea, we es- 
tablish the law.” It appears 
from the connection of these 
words, that the apostle means hy 
faith the law of faith ; that is, the 
gospel ia distinction from the law 
of works, that is, the law given 
at mount Sinai, which condemned 
every transgressor of it to ever- 
lasting punishment. 

This therefore is the question 
proposed in the text, Does the 
gospel make void the law? or 
does the promise of pardon to be- 
lievers in the gospel, make void 
the penalty of the law to trans- 
gressors of it? or is there any in- 
consistency between the law and 


the gospel? Taking the passage 


in this sense, it naturally leads us 
to show, 

I. What the law is. 

I]. What the gospel is. And, 

Ill. That the gospel does not 
make void the law, but establishes 
it. 
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I. Let us consider what we are 
to understand by the law in the 
text. The law is sometimes used 
to signify all the Old Testament 
writings. In this sense it is often 
used in the book of Psalms in gen- 
eral, and in 119th psalm in par- 
ticular. The law sometimes sig- 
nifies the whole Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, or all the moral, ceremonial 
and judicial precepts given to the 
children of Israel, before the gos- 
pel day. But by the law is some- 
times meant, that which is found- 
ed in the nature of things, and is 
commonly called the moral law. 
In this sense it is evidently used 
in the text. For the apostle had 
just been speaking of that iaw, by 
which all the Jews stood guilty 
and condemned before God, which 
was not the ceremonial, or judic- 
ial, but moral law. ‘This law re- 
quires perfect holiness or sinless 
perfection. ‘Hear O Israel, says 
Moses, the Lord our God is one 
Lord; and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might.” This our Savior ex- 
plains to be the sum and compre- 
hension of the moral law. Then 
one of them which was a lawyer 
asked him a question, tempting 
him, and saying master, which is 
the great commandment in the 
law? Jesus said unto him, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment. And 
the second is like unto it. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
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On these twocommandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.”— 
Universal benevolence or perfect 
holiness is what the moral law re- 
quires of all men, at all times, and 
in all circumstances. This is the 
comprehensive precept of the mo- 
ral law. If we now inquire after 
its penalty, weshall find it to be 
the curse of God or eternal de- 
struction. This penalty was pub- 
licly and solemnly denounced a- 
gainst every transgressor at mount 
Ebal. After the Levites had de- 
nounced particular curses against 
particulartransgressors ofthe mor- 
al law, they proclaimed in general, 
“Cursed be he that confirmeth 
not all the words of this law to 


do them. And all the people 
shall say, Amen.” If we now 
turn to the third chapter of 


Galatians, we shall find the na- 
ture and extent of this penalty of 
the law clearly explained. ‘ For 
as many as are of the works of 
the law, are under the curse.— 
For it is written, cursed is every 
ene that continueth not in all things 
which are written in the book of 
the law to do them.” Here the 
curse is denounced against him 
who is guilty of the least trans- 
gression or moral imperfection.-— 
And the nature of this curse, the 
apostle explains in the following 
words. “Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, be- 
ing made a curse for us.” Here 
it appears, the curse of the law 
means that curse which Christ 
came to redeem men from, and 
what that curse is, appears 
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from the process of the last 
day, “Then shall he say unto 
them on his left hand, Depart 
from me ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fre prepared for the devil and 
his angels.” The curse of the mor- 
al law is that eternal death, which 
is the proper wages of sin. And 
here it should be remembered, 
that both the precept and penalty 
of the moral law is founded in the 
nature of things. It is right in 
the nature of things, that all men 
should be perfectly and perpet- 
ually holy ; and it is equally right 
in the nature of things, that ev- 
ery transgressor of this perfect- 
ly and immutably holy law, 
should suffer the penalty of eter- 
naldeath. So long, therefore, as 
God remains God, and men re- 
main moral agents, it will be right 
and just, that he should require 
them to be perfectly holy, upon 
pain of his everlasting displeasure. 
Both the precept and penalty of 
the moral law mentioned in the 
text, are immutably holy, just, and 


good. Let us now, 
Il. Consider what we are to 


understand by the gospel. The 
gospel sometimes signifies the 
whole scheme of redemption by 
Christ, and comprehends all the 
counsels, operations, and laws of 
God. The gospel is sometimes 
used to denote all the precepts, 
prohibitions, promises, and threat- 
enings inthe New Testament.— 
But it is more often taken in a 
more strict and limited sense, to 
signify good news, or the procla- 
mation of pardon and peace to all 
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who cordially embrace Jesus 
Christ. This proclamation was 


made to the shepherds by the 
angel, at the birth of Christ. 
*« And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not : for behold I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born this day, in the city 
of David a Savior, which is 
Christ the Lord.” Our Savior 
himself proclaimed pardoning 
mercy on the terms of faith and 
repentance, to all who beard him 
preach. We read, “ Jesus came 
into Galilee, preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom of God, and say- 
ing, The time is fulfilled, and the 
kingdom of God is at hand; repent 
ye and believe the gospel.” Again 
he said, ** God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ And he com- 
manded his apostle to proclaim 
the same glad tidings to a perish- 
ing world. ‘ And he said unto 
them, Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every 
creature. Hethat believeth and 
is baptized shall he saved.” Paul 
preached according to this divine 
direction inthe synagogue at An- 
tioch. Be it known unto you 
therefore, men and brethren, that 
through thisname is preached unto 
you the forgiveness of sins : and by 
him all that believe are justified 
from all things from which ye 
could not be justified by the law 
of Moses.”? Jn Ephesians, 1. 7. 
the apostle speaking of Christ 
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says, “In whom we have re- 
demption throngh his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins, according to 
the riches of his grace.’ Andhe 
says the same thing in bis epistle 
to the Colossians. “In whom we 
have redemption through his 
blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins.” It is peculiar to the gos- 
pel, to promise salvation through 
faith in Christ. And this peculiar. 
ity is often emphatically called the 
gospel itself. In this sense of the 
gospel, the apostle calls it the 
law of faith in the context, and 
faith rtself in the text. He uses 
the same mode of expression in 
the 3d chapter of Galatiaas.- 

‘‘ But the scripture hath conclud- 
ed all under sin, that the promise 
by faith of Jesus Christ might be 
given to them that believe. But 
before faith came, that is, the 
gospel, we were kept under the 
law, shut up under the faith, that 
is, the gospel, which afterwards 
should be revealed.” The gos- 
pel, therefore, may be briefly de- 
fined thus: It is a proclamation, 
or promise ofa full and final par- 
don to all who believe in Christ. 
Having described the law and the 
gospel, and distinguished them 
from each other, I proceed to 
show, 

lil. That the gospel does not 
make void, but establishes the law. 
According to the representation 
in the text, the apostle meant to 
refute an objection, which 
supposed some hac made, or would 
make against his preaching the 
doctrine of justification by faith 


he 
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alone without the deeds of the 
law. “ Dowe then make void 
the law through faith? God for- 
bid : yea, we establish the law.” 
You say we preach justification by 
faith alone, which sets aside good 
works, and makes void the law. 
This we deny, and affirm that we 
establish the law, by preaching 
justification through Christ’s a- 
tonement. Ever since the apos- 
tle’s day, some have supposed the 
law and gospel cannot be recon- 
ciled with each other. Those 
who maintained justification by 
works, have always complained 
of those who have maintained jus- 
tification by faith alone, as setting 
aside good works and making void 
the law ; while those who have 
maintained justification by faith 
alone, have as constantly com- 
plained ef those who maintain jus- 
tification by works, as setting 
aside the gospel. 

If we now recollect what has 
been said concerning the law and 
the gospel, we shall easily per- 
ceive why it has so often been 
supposed, that the gospel makes 
void the law. It has been said, 
that the law requires perfect ho- 
liness, and threatens eternal de- 
struction for the least transgres- 
sion. And it has been said, that 
the gospel promises a full and fi- 
nal pardon to those who are con- 
demned by the Jaw, upon the eon- 
dition of their believing in Christ. 
Now it is asked, how can the 
promise of the gospel be fulfilled, 
consistently with the threatening of 
the law? How can the gospel 
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tella man he shall be saved by 
faith? When the law tells him he 
must be damned for his trans- 
gression of it 2? Here seems to 
be a double difficulty. One is to 
reconcile the gospel with the ve- 
racity of God; and the other is to 
reconcile the gospel with the jus- 
tice of God. This leads me te 
observe, 

]. That the gospel does not 
make void the veracity of God, in 
respect to the penalty of the law. 
The plain reason is, the veracity 
of God is not pledged in the pen- 
alty of the law. If the law pledg- 
ed the veracity of God, that the 
transgressor should certainly suf- 
fer the penalty of eternal death ; 
then the promise of pardon upon 
the condition of repentance and 
faith, would really make void the 
penalty, and contradict the verac- 
ity of God. Many suppose, that 
God pledges his veracity in the 
threatening of every law. But if 
this were the case, there could be 
no room for forgiveness under the 
divine government. If God had 
pledged his veracity in the threat- 
ening to Adam, “ In the day thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die,” there would have been ne 
room for an atonement, nor a pos- 
sibility of salvation through a 
Mediator. When God pledges his 
veracity, he is morally obliged to 
maintain it. He does pledge his 
veracity in his promises, and 
therefore is morally bound to do 
whatsoever he promises to do, ou 
the condition on which be promises. 
If his veracity is as much pledged 
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in his threatenings as in his prom- 
ises ; then he is as much obliged 
to fulfil his threatenings as his 
promises. But if this be true, 
then he is as much obliged to 
make every transgressor of his 
law eternally miserable, as to 
make every believer of the gos. 
pel eternally happy: or in other 
words, he is obliged to make the 
believer both eternally happy and 
eternally miserable at the same 
time. The truth is, God never 
does pledge his veracity in the 
precept or penalty of any law.— 
When he says to every man, 
“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart,” he 
does not pledge his veracity, that 
every man shall actually love him 
with all his heart ; but only de- 
clares what is right and what 
ought to be. He means to say, 
that every man ought to love him 
with all his heart. His precept 
is designed to measure his duty. 
It fixes obligation upon every man 
to love him supremely and per- 
fectly. This is right in the na- 
ture of things, and the indispensi- 
ble duty of every man, whether 
he performs his duty, or not. So 
when God declares, ** Cursed be 
he that confirmeth not all the 
words of this law to do them, he 
does not mean to pledge his ve- 
racity, that every transgressor of 
his law shall certainly perish for- 
ever; but only declares what is 
right, or what the transgressor, 
in justice, deserves to suffer for- 
ver. Itisright and just on God’s 
part, to punish every transgressor 
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of his law forever ; but he does 
not mean to pledge his veracity, 


that he will actually inflict eter- 
nal punishment upon every trans- 


gressor. Now if the penalty of 
the law only expresses the punish- 
ment that the transgressor deserves 
and not a promise of God, 
that he will actually inflict the de- 
served punishment; then the 
promise of pardon to the penitent 
believer, does not make void the 
penalty of the law. God may 
pledge his veracity, that he will 
save the penitent believer, though 
he has told him in the threatening 
of the law, that he deserves to be 
punished forever. God’s declara- 
tion of the sinner’s desert ‘n the 
law, is entirely consistent with his 
promise to pardon him upon the 
terms of the gospel. The gospel 
leaves the law in its full force.— 
The believer may be under the 
precept, and deserving the penalty 
of the law, while at the same time, 
he stands entitled te pardon and 
salvation, by the promise of the 
gospel. And this is in fact the case 
in respect to every believer.-- 
The law requires him to be per- 
fectly holy, and condemns him for 
the least transgression or moral 
imperfection ; but the gospel 
promises him pardon for the sins 
for which the law condemns him. 
The gospel which pardons the 
believer every day is perfectly 
consistent with the law which con- 
demns him every day. For God 
pledges his veracity inthe gospel 
to fulfil his promise to the believ- 


er, but does not pledge his ve- 
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racity in the law, to fulfil bis 
threatening to the transgressor. 
And now, 

2. The gospel does not make 
void the justice of God displayed 
in the penalty of the law. Though 
the penalty of the law does not 
pledge the veracity of God, yet 
it does display the justice of Goc. 
In threatening eternal death to the 
transgressor of the law, God ex- 
pressly declares that he deserves 
such a punishment, and that his 
retributive justice disposes him to 
be willing to inflict it. By the 
penalty of the law, God means to 
manifest his power, his authority 
and his disposition to punish every 
transgressor according to his de- 
serts. When he says, “ Cursed 
be he that cenfirmeth not all the 
words of this law to do them,” he 
means to express his infinite dis- 
pleasure at sin, and his real dispo- 
sition to manifest that displeasure 
by the everlasting punishment of 
the sinner. But if he pardons the 
sinner, whom he has said he is 
disposed to punish forever, upon 
the terms of the gospel, it does 
not make void the justice of the 
law. Here lies the ground of 
difficulty, to reconcile the grace 
of the gospel with the justice of 
the law; or in other words, to 
make it appear, that his grace in 
pardoning the sinner does not make 
void his justice in condemning him. 
Now, it is easy to see, that if God 
does more fully display his puni- 
tive justice in pardoning the sin- 
ner, according to the terms of the 
Gospel, than in punishing him, ac- 
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cording to the penalty of the law, 
then the gospel is so far from mak- 
ing void the law, that it does act- 
ually and effectually establish the 
law. And the truth of this will 
appear, if we consider the nature 
of pardon or forgiveness, and the 
ground of it. And here it is to be 
observed, in the first place, that 
forgiveness consists in freeing sin- 
ners from that eternal punishment 
which is threatened inthe law.— 
Every sinner is naturally a cbild 
of wrath and heir of hell. He 
stands condemned by the law and 
exposed to the execution of it.— 
But when God forgives sinners 
upon the terms of the gospel, he 
frees them from the wrath to 
come, and finally absolves them 
from the punishment, which he 
had threatened to inflict upon 
them. This looks like giving up 
his justice and altering not only his 
purpose, but his feelings towards 
the objects of his grace. It looks 
as though his grace had made void 
his justice, or that he had ceased 
to feel that disposition to punish 
sinners, which he had solemnly ex- 
pressed in the awful threatenings 
ofhis law. But this appearance 
will utterly vanish, if we consider, 

Secondly, the ground of his for- 
giving penitent believers. He 
does not forgive them merely 
for their repentance, or faith; but 
solely onthe ground of Christ’s 
atonement. Theapostle says, “Be- 
lievers are justified freely by his 
grace throngh the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus.” And 


again he says, “‘ They-are accept” 
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ed in the beloved; in whom they 
have redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of sins, 
according to the riches of his 
grace.” The atonement of Christ 
is the soul ground of the believer’s 
pardon and justification before 
God. Butit was the grand de- 
sign of the atonement of Christ to 
display the punitive justice of God, 
or that justice which is exhibited 
in the penalty of the divine law. 
God’s laying on Christ the iniqui- 
ties of the world, or his causing 
him to suffer and die on the cross 
inthe room of sinners, displayed 
his vindictive justice more clearly 
and strikingly, thanhe could have 
done by punishing all mankind 
personally. By subjecting Christ 
the Son of his love to all the pains 
and agonies of the cross in the room 
of sinners, he gave the highest tes- 
timony to the whole universe of his 
unalterable disposition to punish 
sin according to its desert.-- 
Through the sufferings of Christ, 
he expressed in the clearest man- 
ner possibile, his feelings towards 
sinners, and practically said that 
he would by no means clear the 
guilty, incontrariety to his justice, 
which he had expressed in the 
penalty of the law. This is a- 
greeable to what the apostle says 
of the design of Christ’s atonement. 
‘¢ Whom God hath set forth toa 
propitiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness 
for the remission of sins—that he 
might be just, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus.”— 
Now if the atonement of Christ has 
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displayed the justice of God more 
clearly and fully, than the execu- 
tion of the penalty of the law can 
do; and if God pardons believing 
sinners solely on account of the 
atonement, which so fully displays 
his justice; then his forgiving 
them on this ground, is so far 
from making void the law, that 
it establisheth it. God appears 
to have the same regard to justice 
in forgiving the believer, as in 
punishing the unbeliever. The 
ground, upon which he pardons 
and justifies those who believe the 
gospel, effectually establishes the 
justice of that law, which con- 
reject the 
And ev- 


demns those who 
gospel to eternal death. 
ery sinner that is saved through 
faith, will always have as much 
reason to think, that God was as 
really disposed to send him to hell, 
as ifhe had actually sent him to 
Thus 


the gospel may forever stand by 


that place of punishment. 
the side of the law, and pardon 
those believers whom the law con- 
demns, without doing the least in- 
jury to the veracity or justice of 
the Supreme Law-giver.” Dowe 
then make void the law through 
faith? God forbid: yea, we es- 
tablish the law.” 


IMPROVEMENT. 

1. If the gospel does not make 
void the law; then it does not se- 
cure the salvation of all men.— 
The author of a treatise entitled 
* Calvinism improved,” has en- 
deavored to prove the salvation of 
all men, from the very nature ef 
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the gospel. He supposes the gos- 
pel has entirely superceded the 
law. He supposesChrist suffered 
ihe penalty oi the law in the room 
of sinners, and thereby freed ail 
men from suffering it. But if what 
has been said be true, the gospel 
has established the law, and only 
opened the way for God to for- 
give in grace those whem he might 
punish injustice. ‘The gospel has 
not in point of justice, laid God un- 
der obligation to save a single sin- 
ner. fi is true, the gospel pledg- 
es the veracity of God, to forgive 
all believing sinners, and leaves 
all the rest in a state of condem- 
nation, without the least ground 
of hope. Christ did not, and could 
notsufier the penalty of the law, 
for he never transgressed the law 
and was never condemned by it. 
The atonement of Christ, there- 
fore, has not altered the precept, 
nor the penalty of the law, nor 
removed the ill desert of sinners. 
They are as guilty and ill-deserv- 
ing, as if Christ had not died; and 
so long as they remain in the 
state of nature they are under the 
condemnation of the law, without 
Christ and without hope in the 
world. While the gospel prom- 
ises life to believers, it threatens 
death to unbelievers. The plain 
language of it is, + He that beliey- 
eth shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned.”’— 
If the obedience of Christ had ful- 
filled the precept of the law, and 
his death had fulfilled the penalty 
of the law, in the room of sinners, 
then the gespel would have whol- 
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ly superceded the law, and secur- 
ed the salvation of allmen But 
the atonement of Christ did nei- 
ther of these things; and there- 
fore every scheme of universal 
salvation, which is founded on the 
atonement of Christ is both un- 
scriptural and absurd. Those 
who deny the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, build their belief of uni- 
versal salvation upon the mercy 
of God without any regard to the 
atonement; but all others who 
maintain this doctrine, profess to 
believe it either wholly or partly 
on the atonement of Christ; and 
for this reason they are more in- 
consistent than Deists. It is high- 
ly probable, however, that all or 
most all Universalists are really 
Deists, and build their doctrine 
and hopes, not on the atone- 
ment of Christ, but on the mere 
love or mercy of God. So that 
no explanation of the gospel will 
have the least tendency to con- 
vince them of their fatal error.— 
Yet it may be of service to ex- 
plain the gospel properly and 
plainly in order prevent men from 
embracing Universalism. 

2. If the gospel does not make 
void, but establish the law; then 
it is of great importance in preach- 
ing to keep up the distinction be- 
tween law and gospel. These 
were clearly distinguished from 
each other under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. The gospel was not 
exhibited in the moral, or judic- 
ial laws, but lay veiled in the rites 
and ceremonies, which typified 
Christ and the promise of pardon 
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to the penitent and believing sacri- 
ficers. The law and the gospel 
are still distinct under the New- 
Testament. The moral law binds 
every one to fove God supremely 
and his neighbor as_ himself upon 
pain of eternal destruction. It is 
only the gospel, which requires 
all to believe in Christ, and prom- 
ises to believers eternal life. The 
gospel is founded on the law, and 
cannot be understood without un- 
derstanding the law, nor can it 
be loved, without loving the law. 
This connection and distinction be- 
tween the law and the gospel 
ought tobe clearly exhibited by 
those, who undertake to preach 
both. preachers 
blend the law and gospel! together 


But how many 


which prevents their hearers from 
understanding either, 
them errors.—— 
Many desire to hear the gospel 
preached without the law, and 


and leads 


into dangerous 


when they hear it preached in 
such a manner, they find no difli- 
But when 
they hear the gospel preached as 
founded on the law and establish- 


culty in embracing tt. 


ing the law, they feel as much op- 
posed to the gospel as to the law; 
for they plainly see that they must 
approve of beth the precepts and 
penalty of the law, in order to ap- 
prove and accept the offers of the 
gospel. Though there be buta 


few professed antinomian preach- 
ers of the gospel at this day; yet 
there are many who really preach 
in an antinomian manner. All the 
Meravians, who are so much ex- 
tolled for their successful preach- 
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ing are generally professed Anti- 
nomians, and preach the gospel 
without the law, and it is no won- 
der that they make so many con- 
verts. The Arminians maintain, 
that the gospel is a new law, ac- 
commodated to the depraved hearts 
of sinners, which they can cordial- 
ly embrace without a new heart ; 
and it is no wonder that their 
preaching is generally so pleas- 
Those whe 
themselves strict Calvinists 


ing to their hearers. 
call 
agree to condemn both Antinomi- 
anism and Armivianism ; but yet 
by neglecting to preach the law, 
or by blending law and gospel to- 
gether, they often please their 
hearers as much as Antinomians, or 
Arminians. For when the law and 
gospel are blended together, the 
hearers are very apt to overlook 
the law, and attend to what they 
call the gospel which they love. 
But few modern preachers say 
much about the law, which they 
know people generally distike, and 
choose to emplov their eloquence 
upon the grace and glory of the 
gospel, which captivates the de- 
Those 


who preach the gospel so as to 


praved heart of sinners. 


establish the law, are often called 
3ut if ministers 
wish to enlighten, convince, and 


legal preachers. 


convert their hearers and guard 
them against dangerous errors, 
they must exhibit both the law 
and the gospel in a clear and intel- 
ligible light. 

3. If the gospel does not make 
void the law; then the doctrine 


of justification by faith alone, 
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through the atonement of Christ is 
not a licentious doctrine. It is 
often said, that the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone without 
the deeds of the law, sets aside 
good works and opens the door to 
all manner of licentiousness. But 
this isa groundless objection a- 
gainst the true doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith in the atonement 
of Christ, which does not make 
void, but establishes the law. Be- 
lievers who are pardoned and jus- 
tified through the atonement of 
Christ, are laid under double obli- 
gations to a strict, and 
universal obedience to God. They 
are bound by the law and by the 
gospel both to live perfectly holy. 
The gospel as much binds them 


constant, 


to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly, as the law does. ‘The a- 
postie solemnly denies that his 
doctrine of justification by faith 
makes void the law, or tends to 
Jicentiousness. ‘+ What shall we 
say then? Shall we continue in 
sin, that grace may abound? Goe 
forbid: How shall we, that are 
dead to sin, live any longer there- 
in? The cbjection may be justly 
retorted against those who main- 
tain justification by the deeds of 
the law. For they suppose the 
law is abated, and that they can 
obey it without any change of 
heart, or supreme love to God. 
But the faith, which the gospel 
requires, works by love, that is, 
flows from that pure, holy love, 
which the law requires, and 


which is the souree of universal 
obedience. 


Their works are un- 





holy works, but the works of the 
true believer are holy works.— 
Their doctrine allows men to live 
in the state of nature, which is a 
state of total depravity ; but the 
doctrine of justification by faith, 
requires men to live in a state of 
And who can doubt, 
whether a state of depravity has 
not a greater tendency to licen. 
tiousness, than a state of holiness ? 


holiness. 


We may appeal to observation on 
Where does licen- 
tiousness most abound? Does it 
most abound among those who 
maintain the strict doctrine of jus- 
tification through faith in Christ, 
or among those who maintain the 


this subject. 


doctrine of justification by the 
deeds of the law? ‘The doc- 
trine of justification by faith in 


Christ, certainly lays the strong- 
est external and internal restraints 
upon the human heart, and af- 
fords the surest guard against li- 
centiousness. ‘hose who object 
against the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith in Christ, have more 
to lose, than to gain, by compar- 
ing their doctrine with that which 
has been called the orthodox doc- 
trine in ail ages of christianity.— 
The Arminian doctrine of justifi- 
cation by the deeds of the law, 
has never been very productive 
of good works, either in Engiand, 
or America. The experiment 
has been made, and the Calvinis- 
tic doctrine ef justification by 
faith has produced the best effect. 

4. If the gospel does not make 
void, but establishes the law ;— 
then we may see why unreserved 
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submission to God is absolutely 
necessary in order to embrace the 
gospel. Those who suppose the 
gospel is only anew and milder 
law, than the moral law, see no 
occasion for any submission in em- 
bracing the gospel, for they sup- 
pese that sinners can embrace it 
without any change of heart, and 
obtain pardon and justification, by 
their external, unholy obedience. 
And those who view the gospel 
as entirely unconnected with the 
Jaw. can see no occasion for un- 
conditional submission to God, in 
order to embrace it. And if it 
were true, that the gospel is only 
anew and milder law; or if it 
were true, that the gospel is en- 
tirely unconnected with the law, 
there would indeed be no occasion 
for unconditional submission, in 
order to exercise saving faith in 
Christ. But if the 
founded on the law, and distinct 
from it, yet inseparably connected 
with it; then asinner must ap- 
prove and love both the precept 
and penalty of the law, and cordial- 
ly and unreservedly submit to the 


gospel be 


condemnation of it, before he 
can cordially comply with the 
terms of the gospel. When the 


law is brought home to the con- 
venience of sinners, they feel that 
they are under a sentence of con- 
demnation, which God is under no 
obligation to remove, and which 
they do not know that God will 
everremove. This throws them 
into the sovereign hands of God, 


who may save, or destroy them, 
good in 


as seems his sight.— 
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And so long as they refuse cor- 
dially to submit to divine sove- 
reignty, they are conscious that 
they cannot accept the offers of 
mercy through Christ. The law 
now becomes a school master, to 
teach them to accept the punish- 
ment of their iniquities. And they 
feel they must submit, or die.—— 
The doctrine of justification by 
faith alone implies the doctrine 
And 
all who uncerstandingly and plain- 


of unconditional submission. 


ly teach the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, never fail to 
preach the doctrine of uncondition- 
al submission. Hence it is pretty 
evident, that but few do preach 
the true doctrine of justification 
plainly and intelligibly. Ministers 
generally seem to take it for grant- 
ed, that every body understands 
the old Calvinistic doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith alone, without 
the deeds of the law. Our fore- 
fathers brought this doctrine with 
them here, and ministers general- 
lv heretofore used this phrase- 
ology. But do they now very of- 
ten undertake to explain and prove 
this doctrine? And the 
consequence? ‘The consequence 


what is 


is that people in general do not un- 
derstand the doctrine of justiica- 
tion, and the doctrine of uncondi- 
tional submission, which is insepa- 


There 


is no Calvinistic docirine,! believe, 


rably connected with it. 


so little explained and inculcat- 
ed at this day, as the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone. And 
vet this is a doctrine which forms 
the most important distinction be- 
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tween Calvinists and Arminians 
and Antinomians and Unitarians.— 
The denial or misunderstanding 
or perverting the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith alone, opens the 
door to the most erroneous and fa- 
tal sentiments. And no doctrine 
more directly tends to lead into the 
knowledge and belief of all the 
essential doctrines of the gospel, 
than the doctrines of justification, 
which establish the law. 

5. If the gospel does not make 
void, but establishes the law; 
then we may see why sinners, 
when they understand the gospel 
are as much opposed to it, as to 
the law. The reason is obvious. 
It is because the gospel is founded 
on the law and establishes it.— 
They do not deny that they hate 
and oppose the law, which con- 
demns them to everlasting punish- 
ment, but they are not soready to 
allow, that they hate and oppose 
the gospel, which brings glad tid- 
ings and promises eternal life.—— 
And viewing the gospel in this 
false light, as unconnected with 
the law, they do not bate it, but 
love it. This is not strange, for 
they naturally love themselves su- 
premely, and every thing which 
they think will promote either 
their temporal, or eternal happi- 
ness. But the gospel is insepara- 
bly connected with the law, and 
they see it to be so, when they un- 
derstand the gospel, and this pre- 
sents an insurmountable difficulty 
in the way of their complying with 
the terms of the gospel. It ap- 
pears to them as hard to embrace 


the gospel, as to obey the law.— 
Christ and the apostles preached 
the gospelso plainly and iniclligi- 
bly, that sinners understood it, and 
hated and opposed it, with all 
their hearts. And were it univer- 
sally preached as- plainly and in- 
telligibly now, sinners would as 
genérally hate and opposed it.— 
They would find, that they 
could not exercise saving faith, 
without exercising unconditional 
submission to the penalty of the 
law, which their carnal mind can- 
not do. When they realize that 
they are under the condemnation 
of the law and the wrath of God 
is abiding upon them, they see 
that they must become submissive 
and reconciled to God, before they 
can love Christ, and rely upon 
him alone for salvation. They 
cannot exercise faith in Christ and 
dependance on him for pardou and 
acceptance in the sight of God, 
without renouncing all self-depend- 
ance and self-righteousness, which 
they had rather die, than do, un- 
til their heart is renewed. This 
the apostle says was the great 
difficulty which the Jews found in 
the way of their embracing the 
gospel. They hada zeal of God 
but not according to knowledge. 
For they being ignorant of God’s 
righteousness, and going about to 
establish their own righteous- 
ness, did not submit themselves 
unto the righteousness of God.— 
For Christ is the end of the law 
for righteousness to every one that 
believeth. The same dificulty 


sinners now find in embracing the 
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gospel, which establishes the law 
that condemns them to eternal 
death. To this they must cordial- 
ly submit, before they can love 
Christ for suffering and dying to 
justify God and condemn them.— 


If the gospel offered salvation to’ 


sinners, without submission to the 
law, it would not have been reject- 
ed in Christ’s day nor at this day. 
But it offers salvation to them up- 
on no lower or easier condition, 
than their cordial approbation, not 
only of the precept, but the penal- 
ty of the law. And for 
son alone, they hate and oppose 
the gospel, as much as the law, 
and voluntarily reject the counsel 
of God against themselves. 

6. If the gospel does not make 
void the law, but establishes it ; 
then impenitent, unbelieving sin- 
ners areina most guilty and dan- 


this rea- 


gerous condition. ‘They are guil- 
ty of disobeying the law, and of 
disobeying the gospel, and stand 
condemned by both the law and 
the gospel for their disobedience 
and unbelief. They live every 
day in this state of guilt and dan- 
ger, whether they realize it, or 
not. If they do not realize it, 
their danger is increased, and if 
they do realize it, their guilt is 
increased. ‘They are continually 
treasuring up to themse!ves wrath 
against the day of wrath. While 
God is waiting, they are delaying; 
while God is calling, they are re- 
fusing to hear. If they do hear, 
they will not, if they can help it, 
If they do under- 


understand. 
stand, they will contend, and ei- 
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ther excuse or justify themselves, 
and implicitly charge God foolish- 
ly. All their inward exercises and 
outward circumstances are con- 
spiring to harden their hearts, and 
strengthen their opposition to the 
gospel. 
of God is brought to them, the 


The nearer the kingdom 


more they are averse to entering 
in; and the plainer the terms of 
the gospel are exhibited before 
them, the more sensibly and 
strenvously they reject them.— 
They are out of the reach of all 
human means and exertions, bound 
by the cords of sin, and choosing 
There is 
before 


death rather than life. 
but one gleam of hope 
them, and that is, the sovereign 
mercy of God, which they per- 
This is 
the scriptural and just description 


lecily hate and oppose. 


of allsinners, which, if they deny, 
they will prove to be true. Now, 
my hearers, this subject solemnly 
calls upon you to inquire, wheth- 
You 


heard what the law requires of 


er you are sinners. have 
you, and what it condemns you 
for. You that the 
gospel estabiishes the law. And 


you have heard, that you must 


have heard, 


cordially approve of the gospel, 
which establishes the law, in or- 
der to be pardoned and justified 
in the sightof God. Inthe view 
of these things, do your conscien- 
ces tell you, that you have ever 
embraced the gospel ? Have you 
ever felt the obligation and con- 
demnation of the Ilave 
you ever cordially approved of 


the law that bound you and con- 


law? 
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demned you? Has the condem- 
nation of the law ever led you 
freely to renounce all self-right- 
eousness and self-dependance, and 
to exercise that faith in Christ, 
which consists in relying on his 
atonement alone, for pardon and 
justification in the sight of God? 
Though these may be hard, yet 
they are plain questions. Paul 
could answer them to his own sat- 
isfaction. He said, “1 know in 
whom [{ have believed.”” The 
penitent humble believing chris- 
tian can answer them to his own 
satisfaction. But no impenitent, 
unbelieving sinuer can. He must 
be conscious, thainoe such views 
and feelings have ever existed in 
his mind. He hasa great and in- 
dispensable duty to perform. He 
has to look down, and fall down, 
and tocry,**God be merciful to 
measinner.” ‘This is the easy 
and only condition, upon which 
any sinner can escape the wrath 
to come, and obtain eternal life.—— 
Now is the accepted time, and may 
be the only day of saivation. Re- 
pent then immediately, and be. 


lieve the gospel, and thou shalt be 
saved, 


TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 
A Dialogue between Justin and Si- 
won. 

Simon. Well, my friend, 1 had 
yesterday an opportunity of hear- 
ing Rey. Mr. P. preach, of whom 
[ have so often heard you speak. 

Justin. Did he answer your 
expectations ? 


Sum. I cannot sav that he did 
not. He appeared to be a man of 
talents and learning. His elocu- 
tion was uncommonly good, and 
there was an earnestness and so- 
lemnity in his manner, which 
could not fail to interest, if not 
please his audience ; but | did 
not like, and [ did not expect to 
like bis sentiments. 

Jus. What was the subject of 
his discourse ? 

Sim.. ‘Lhe natural state of man, 
or what you call total depravity. 
I always expect to hearsomething 
about this, when I hear preachers 
of this description. 

Jus. What was his text? 

Sum. The words of Paul. * You 
hath he quickened, who were 
dead in trespasses and sins.” 

Jus. 1f you had not expected 
to hear something about total de- 
pravity before, | should think you 
would when you heard the text 
announced. I see not how any 
preacher could say any thing rel- 
ative to this text, and avoid the 
subject of total depravity. 

Sun. I don’t know how that is. 
But [have heard Rev. Mr. B.—- 
preach upon the same text, and 
he had nething to say, upon the 
subject of total depravity. The 
subject which he derived from it, 
was the exceilence of christiani- 
ty, and he discussed this subject 
in astyle and manner the most 
beautiful and interesting. ‘Shere 


was not one word in the discourse 

that could offend a person of any 

religious sentiments whatever. 
Jus. Do you remember what 
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he saidthe apostle meant by the 
phrase “dead in trespasses and 
sins 2?” 

Sin. Nol do not. I believe 
he did not explain it particularly. 
I recol'ect thai he said considera- 
ble upon the gross idolatry and 
Vice into the Ephesians 
were the 


reached them, and the peculiar 


which 
sunk before gospel 
exceilence of this in improving 


their virine, elevating them to 
Christian privileges, and muitiply- 
ing the sources of their inteliect- 
ual enjoyment. 

Jus. Did Mr. P.-—whom you 
heard yesterday, undertake to 
explain the meaning of the phrase. 
6 dead in trespasses and sins 2” 

Sin. He did. 
of his sermon was taken up in 
settling tais point. 


that he said among other things, 


| remember 


that this phrase did not mean, as 
it has sometimes been supposed 
to mean, that the Ephesians had 
no power to discern betwe2n mor- 
ai good and moral evil, or that 


they had no power to do good and 


not evil, but simply that they 
had no heart to do good. He 


considered the assertion of Panl, 
dead 
same 


that the ++ Ephesians were 
in trespasses and sins” the 
as saying that they were totally 
depraved ; and this assertion re- 
specting them, he supposed was 
true respecting all mankind in an 


unrenewed state. 

Jus. And what is there in all this’ 
that is untrue? 

Sim. I cannot believe that all 
mankind in an unrenewed state 


Nearly one half 
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are totally depraved. I acknowl- 


edge, that after hearing Mr. P-—’s 
explanation of his terms, and his 
reasoning upon this subject, f found 
it rather difficult to disprove the 
truth of his assertions. But after 
all, there is so much in the doc- 
trine of total depravity, that is 
repulsive to my feetings, and so 
much which appears to me con- 
tradictory to well known facts, 
that | cannot at 
it, however ingeniously it may be 


present believe 


defended. 

Jus. The circumstance that it 
is repulsive to your feelings, may 
be a reason why you do not be- 
lieve it. Butis it, in fact, any 


reason why you should not be- 


lieve it? “"[he truth that we 
must die is repulsive to our 
feelings. But surely this is no 


arcument that we shall live forev- 
The high way-man fiads, up- 
when 


er. 
on reflection, especially 
conscience charges home his guilt, 
that the truth, respecting his own 
conduct, is exceedingly repulsive 
to his feelings. But the repul- 
siveness of this truth is no argu- 
ment in favor of his innocence.—- 
The doctrine of future punish- 
ment is repulsive to the feelings 
of all the wicked; and on this 
account, it doubtless is, that so 
many disbelieve it. But as you 
profess to believe in future pun- 
ishment, you cannot but admit, 
that in this instance, the reasoning 
is false. It is readily admitted, 
that the doctrine of total deprav- 
ity is repulsive to the feelings of 


sinners. It is a humiliating doc- 
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trine. The admission of it strikes 
at the root of that pride, which 
they delight to cherish. It is an 
alarming doctrine. No sinner can 
admit the truth of it without ac- 
knowledging both his guilt and 
his danger. But it becomes us 
to consider that a doctrine may be 
not the less true, because it is hu- 
miliating to us or because it strik- 
ingly evinces our guilt and danger. 
Besides, our Savior has informed 
us, that mankind are better pleas- 
ed with falsehood than with truth 
on the subject of religion. Noth- 
ing less than this is taught us in 
the following words. ‘+ Men lov- 
ed darkness rather than light.”— 
Now if it be a fact that the truth 
is repulsive to the feelings of man- 
kind, and you find the doctrine of 
total depravity repulsive to your 
feelings, it cannot certainly be a 
very natural or logical cenclusion 
that the doctrine is false. I would 
not undertake to say that the re- 
pulsiveness of this doctrine is of 
itself sufficient evidence that it is 
true. But I do say that this is 
just what might be expected on 
the supposition that it is true. 

Sim. Well, whether the doc- 
trine be true or false, I cannot 
deny that it is exceedingly repul- 
sive to my feelings, and not only 
so,but apparently inconsistent with 
facts. 

Jus. Will you have the goodness 
to name some of these facts? 

Sun. I cannot, at once, recol- 


lect all of this description, which 
have sometimes occurred to my 
But I can mention a few. 


3k 


mind. 
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There are individuals within.the 
circle of my acquaintance, who 
make no pretension to a change 
of heart, that are honest in their 
dealings, amiable in their disposi- 
tions, kind and liberal to the poor 
and distressed, strict in their ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and reg- 
ular in their attendance upon pub- 
lic worship. Now to believe that 
these persons, who are among the 
most respectable and worthy of 
my acquaintance, are all ‘totally 
depraved, is in my view to con- 
tradict the evidence of my own 
senses. 

Jus. Let me entreat you, my 
friend, not to be too hasty in your 
decision on this subject, you re- 
member the admonition of our 
Lord: ‘Judge not according to 
the appearance, but judge right- 
ous judgment.”” The outward ap- 
pearance is sometimes deceptive. 
The scriptures in various places 
teach us, that the real characters 
of men are frequently very differ- 
ent in the sight of God, from what 
they are in the eyes of each other. 
“ The Lord seeth not as man seeth; 
for man looketh on the outward 
appearance but the Lord looketh 
on the heart.” ‘That there may 
be a fair exterior, while the heart 
is corrupt in the sight of God, is 
placed beyond all dispute by the 
following words of Christ to the 
Jews. ‘ Woe unto you Scribes, 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye are like unto whited sepulchres 
which indeed appear beautiful 
outward, but are within full of 
dead men’s bones and all unclean- 
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ness. Even so, yealso outward- 
ly appear righteous unto men but 
within ye are full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity.”* Besides, if you will on- 
ly consider in what total depravi- 
ty consists, you will not, I appre- 
hend, find any peculiar difficulty 
in seeing that the characters 
which you have named, may be the 
subjects of it. 

Sum. If I will consider in 
total depravity consists ! 


what 
Pray, 
then, tell me what you and others 
who so often use this term, mean 
by it. 
the first place what you mean by 
depravity. 


Tell me, if.you please, in 


Jus. By depravity I mean that 
selfishness, which is a transgression 
The 
quires mankiod to love God su- 


of the law of God. law re- 
premely and their feilow creatures 
as themselves. Consequently that 
regard to self which is inconsistent 
with this love, is a transgression 
of the law. 
this selfishness, in which by the 
way, thev are active, voluntary, 
and free, consists their depravity. 

Sim. Why do you afhix the term 
total to this selfishness or deprav- 
ity ? 

Jus. Because, it has the entire 
While 
mankind are in an unregenerate 


possession of the heart. 


state they have no supreme love. 


to God, and no disinterested love 
to their fellow creatures. On 
the contrary, all their affec- 
tions, desires and purposes are un- 
der the controul of that selfishness 
which, in its nature, is opposition 
both to God and man. 


In the exercise ot 
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Sim. But have you no difficulty 
in reconciling this view of total 
depravity with the apparent hon- 
esty, kindness, liberality, sober- 
ness, and general morality, which 
J have just named as traits in the 
characters of some with whom we 
are both acquainted. 

Jus. None at ail. 
yourself allow, that a man may be 
honest and kind and liberal and 
sober and genera!ly correct in his 


You will 


outward deportment merely from 
selfish motives; it is impossible to 
tell exactly how far motives of in- 
terest, aregard to reputation, the 
fear of punishment, and other con- 
siderations of a_ similar nature, 
may in any case, restrain the self- 
But 
we might, | think, expect at least 


as much apparent goodness from 


ishness or depravity of man. 


the influence of these things, as ve 
actually see among mankind, even 
upon the supposition that they are 
totally selfixh. Indeed when we 
consider how many and how val- 
uable are the advantages attending 
an upright deportment, it is truly 
astonishing that even selfishness 
itself, does not produce a greater 
degree of morality thanis found 
to exist. Thiscan be accounted 
fur 1 apprehend only upon the 
principle that every strong passion 
hastens precipitately to its own 
gratification, uniformly preferring 
a present good of Jess value, to 
afuture good of greater value.— 
Now if in view of the restraints 


which a wise providence has pla- 
ced upon the depravity of man, we 
might expecta higher degree of 
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morality than really exists, how ab- 
surd is it to attempt to prove 
from what there is, that the hearts 
of men are not totally depraved ? 

Sim. I know that much of the 
apparent goodness of mankind may 
be traced to selfish motives, and 
I would not contend that there is 
any thing truly good in that which 


But 


there is insome of the unregene- 


has its origin in selfishness. 


rate a tenderness of feeling, a no- 
bleness of spirit, & an amiableness 
of character, which does not uap- 
pear to me to arise from selfish- 
ness, and which! cannot help view- 
ing as inconsistent with total de- 
pravity. 

Jus. That these traits of char- 
acter are known to exist amoug 
those who give’ unequivocal ev- 
idence of a change of heart. 1 
readily acknowledge. Whether 
they are the effects of seli-love, or 
not, | deem it unnecessary now to 
determine, as | presume that you 
will not yourse!f contend that they 
arise from that supreme love to 
God and disinterested love to man, 
in which all holiness primarily 
consists. If there is nothing in 
these traits of character which is 
truly holy, they are no evidence 
against total depravity, whether 
they can be shewn to have their 
origin in selfishness or net. Now 
that they may not be holiness, and 
that they may have nothing in them 
of the nature of genuine holiness, 
will be perfectly evident to every 
one who will duly consider the 
three following facts. 1. These 


traits oi character are often seen 
- 
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in irrational creatures, which are 
incapable of holiness. The Lion 
has anoble spirit. ‘Che Lamb has 
a mild and amiable disposition, and 
deep teeling for others of their 
species in distress, is common to 
animals of almostevery description. 
2. ‘Those who in other respects 
appear to be entirely destitute of 
holiness, often exhibit these traits 
of character in a very striking 
degree. The youth, who is tor. 
gettul of his God, and engaged 
with all his heart in the pursuit of 
p‘easures which God has forbidden, 
ofien has much in his appearance 
that is interesting and amiable.— 
The wretch, who blasphemes his 
Maker, ofien feels for a feliow 
creature in distress, and would 
generously grant him relief. 3. 
The of character above 
mentioned, are oiten the immediate 
How often is tender- 


traits 


cause of sin. 
ness of feeling in parents, the 
cause of that excessive indulgence 
of their children which is contrary 
to the commands of God and ruin- 
eus to the best interests of men ! 
Liow often does what is considered 
by the world as nobleness of spir- 
it, lead the subjects of it to disdain 
the meekness which the gospel 
inculcates, and to adopt av their 
guide the most ruinous maxims of 
tie world! ‘To this are to be at- 
tributed those honor, 
which encourage the taking of re- 
venge, and influence multitudes 
to decide their differences, by the 
How often 


laws of 


pistol or the sword. 
are those qualities, which serve 
to render character amiable in the 
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view of the world, the very same 
which influence the subjects of 
them to seek the applause of men, 
rather than the approbation of 
God! Now are these traits of 
character, which are found in bad 
men as well as good—in beings 
who are incapable of holiness as 
well as in rational creatures, and 
which are as often, to say the 
least, the means of leading man- 
kind to the commission of sin, as 
to the practice of holiness, any 
evidence of true holiness, in those 
in whom they are. found? Is it 
not an indubitable fact that many 
in whem all those traits of charac- 
ter are seen, are entire strangers 
to the exercise of that supreme 
love to God which the law re- 
quires? Are they not conscious 
themselves, and are not all around 
them satisfied, that they love the 
world more than God? With all 
their kind sympathies and tender 
feelings, would not nine out of 
ten of them acknowledge, that 
they love themselves more than 
their neighbors? And _ should 
they be met with the provocation 
of an enemy, would they not, in- 
stead of loving him, and praying 
for him, and doing him good a- 
greeably to the nature of true 
benevolence, and the commands 
of the Saviour, meditate and seek 
revenge in exact accordance with 
the nature of supreme selfishness, 
and the general spirit of this 
world ? But I need not remind 


you, who are so well acquainted 
with the scriptures, that “ if any 
man love the world the love of 
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the Father is not in him;” or that 
all affection to our fellow crea- 
tures, which admits of hatred to 
enemies, is destitute of every 
thing like the nature of holiness. 

Sim. I confess that there is 
something in these suggestions of 
yours which is new to me, and 
which seems to deserve my seri- 
ous consideration. But let me tell 
you, that [ cannot receive the 
doctrine of total depravity, be- 
cause it appears to me inconsist- 
ent with the free agency of man. 

Jus. | suppose you admit that 
some degree of depravity is con- 
sistent with the free agency of 
man ? 

Sim. Certainly. I never thought 
of questioning the fact that man- 
kind are free and accountable a- 
gents, nor the truth, that they are 
in some measure depraved. 

Jus. Do you then believe that 
the free agency of all mankind is 
partially destroyed. This appears 
to be the necessary consequence 
of admitting that they are partial- 
ly depraved, if depravity, as you 
have intimated,is inconsistent with 
free agency. 

Sim. You misunderstand me, | 
donot mean to say that every de- 
gree oi depravity is inconsistent 
with free agency, but only that 
total depravity is so. 

Jus. 1 understand you perfectly. 
You suppose that total depravity 
is inconsistent with free agency ; 
but that partial depravity does not 
interfere with it at all. Your as- 
sertion is perfectly intelligible. — 
But you wil! pardon me, my friend, 
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if I tell you that it is not consist- 
ent with itself. Few positions, | 
apprehend, can be plainer than 
this: If depravity when total, 
that is when the heart is wholly 
under its influence, entirely de- 
strovs the free agency of man; 
then it must interfere with his free 
agency, when it is but partial, and 
that too in proportion to its influ- 
ence. If he is depraved in a 
small degree, his liberty is slightly 
If he is exceedingly 
depraved, as all admit that some 
are, his free agency must be ex- 
ceedingly impaired. On the oth- 
er hand, if a slight degree of de- 


impaired. 


pravity leaves a man in the entire 


possession of free agency, it is 
impossible to see how this can be 
impaired by a greater degree.— 
And if under the influence of a 
great degree of depravity, he 
retains all the freedom of which 
he is capable, it certainly re- 
quires more acumen than I pos- 
sess, to perceive how this can be 
destroyed by total depravity. Our 
conceptions on this subject may 
be assisted by considering again, 
for a moment, in what depravity 
consists. If depravity consists in 
the exercise of sinful affections, or 
in that selfishness which is oppo- 
site to the supreme and disinter- 
ested love which the law of God 
requires, there is no appearance 
of its being inconsistent with free 
agency. On the contrary, the ex- 
istence of this depravity always 
implies the exercise of free agen- 
cy. If mankind were not free a- 
gents, there could be no wore de- 
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pravity or sinfulness in selfish af. 
fections, than in any others.— 
It is because they are capable of 
exercising these purely benevo- 
lent aflections, which the law of 
God requires, that they are sinful 
or depraved in the exercise of 
those which are selfish. The ex- 
ercise of totally sinful affections 
is no more inconsistent with free 
agency, than the exercise of per 
fectly holy affections. 

Sim. But is not this total depravy- 
ity on which you lay so much 
stress a native depravity ? I have 
certainly heard it so represented. 
If I were to admit, as you are con- 
fident I must, that total depravity 
is nO more inconsistent with the 
free agency of man than partial, 
I certainly cannot admit that na 
tive depravity is consistent with it. 

Jus. ‘The terms native, and by 
nature, have indeed often been 
usedin counexion with'this subject 
and for one | am disposed to think, 
that they convey a very important 
idea, which no other language 
could more readily or definitely 
At the same time l am 
aware that each of these terms is 
liable to be misunderstood and 
When I speak of native 
depravity, | do not mean a deprav- 
ity which has an existence pre- 
viously to the exercise of moral 
agency, or which ever exists or 
can exist but as the effect of free 
moral agency. I do, indeed, think 
this depravity to be natural, and 
in this opinion I am supported by 
Paul speak- 


convey. 


abused. 


very high anthority. 
ing of himself and the Ephesians 
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as they were before their conver- 
sion, says, * In time past we all had 
our Conversation in the lusts of 
the flesh, fulfilling the desires of 
the flesh and of the mind, and were 
by nature the children of wrath 
even as others.” In supposing that 
they are naturally sinful or deprav- 
ed, | do not, however, suppose that 
they are so without that which 
is essential to their sinfulness or 
depravity. ‘Their being matura'- 
ly sinners no more proves that they 
are not active, free, or voluniary 
in their depravity, than the fact 
that some are naturally eloquent 
and that others are natural singers 
proves that they speak and sing 
involuntary, or from an imperi- 
ous necessity. ‘She plain truth 
on the subject appears to be this. 
{t is natural for mankind as soon as 
they become moral agents to sin 
voluntary. Sin always implies vol- 
untariness or free Lhe 
common saying that mankind are 


agency. 


naturally sinners, does not mean 
as some seem absurdly to suppose 
it does ; that they are obliged by 
the constitution of their nature to 
sin, whether they choose to do it 
or not. But it means, that wit! 
all necessary power to he holy, 
they are naturally inclined to sin. 
Sim, Icannot possibly see how 
e2v one can be criminal for what is 
iural to bim. 
Jus. Not even, I suppose, ifit 
is natural for him to be criminal. 
Sim. But if mankind are wholly 
inclined to sin; and that to as you 


suppose from the first moments of 
their free agency, it appears to me 
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that (hey must be under a fatal ne- 


cessity of sinning 


g, which must ex- 


culpate them from all blame. 

Jus. You seem to forget my 
friend thatsin and blame are always 
inseparable. Why do you speak of 
of men’s being under a fatal ne- 
cessity of sinning as though it 
could not be as natural for them 
to act freely as it is tosin when it is 
well understood between you and 
me that there is no sin or depravi- 
ty which is not the result of free 
moralagency. If you will look at 
the subject with little more atten- 
tion, | am persuaded that you will 
see the impropriety of intimating 
as vou have several times done, 
that a person wholly inclined to 
This is 


certainly nothing less than saying 


sin cannot be to blame. 
in other words, if a man is sinful 
to the extent of his capacity he 
becomes perfeciiy innocent and 
loses all capacity to sin; or if he 
is criminal for all his moral exer- 
cises and conduct there is no crim- 
inality in any of them. Why you 
the 
that mankind are inclined so early 


should consider supposition 


to sin as an objection to the doc- 
trine under consi/eration, | cannot 
It i v 
sion as_ easy to see that their first 


perceive. apprehenu 
iivral exercise may be wrong, as 
that any of their subsequent moral 
exercises may be wrong. Nor dol 
see any thing in the suppositon 
that the moral exercises of sinners 
may be constantly sinful, more ab- 
surd in itseli!, or inconsistent with 
their freedom and accountableness 
than in the supposiiion that these 
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are alternately sinful andholy. But 
the opposite of all this is, in my 
apprehension, a self evident truth. 
If a person can at any time exer- 
cise a sinful affection, one for 
which he is justly considered crim- 
inal, this may be his first, as well 
as any subsequent moral exercise. 
And if he is capable of exercising 
a sinful affection intermingled with 
those which are holy, he is equal- 
ly capable of exercising sinful af- 
fections constantly. You my friend 
never thought of objecting to the 
goodness of God, because he has 
always been holy, or because he 
is perfectly holy. But if the eter- 
nal and perfect holiness of God 
is not inconsistent with his free 
agency and praise worthiness, the 
early and the total depravity of 
sinners is no objection to their 
free agency or blame worthiness. 

Sim. But after all, friend Justin 
is there evidence that mankind are 
in fact totally depraved. [ admit 
that you have given, to say the 
least, a plausible answer to the ob- 
jections which L bave made to this 
doctrine. But | ought not certain- 
ly to admit it as true, unless | can 
see some posilive evidence in iis 
favour. 

Jus. By uave 
been the more prolx in’ my an- 


no means. I 
swers to your Objections, because 
I thought these were operating to 
and candid 
attention to the evidence 
of the doctrine. 


prevent your serious 
in favor 
if these are ef- 


fectually removed, you will, | am 
persuaded, immediately perceive 
ample evidence in support of it. 


As, however, | have but a mo- 
ment more to spend with you, at 
the present time, I shall merely 
direct your attention to a very 
few of the leading facts which 
convince me that all mankind are 
totally depraved, in the sense in 
which 1 have explained this term. 
This, in the first place, is the ob- 
vious import of the scriptures, on 
this subject. Solomon says, ‘he 
heart of the sons of men is full ot 
evil.” Paul says, * The carnal 
for 
it is not subject to the law of God, 
Christ 
said to the Jews, whose hearts 
were undoubtedly like those of 


mind is enmity against God ; 
neither indeed can be.” 
other menin a state of nature, 


©] know vou that ye have not 
the love of Godin you.” 2. This 


obvious import of the scriptures 
agrees exacily with what we are 


taught by our own experience.— 
When we consider what the law 
of God 
the 


requires, and compare 
feelings of which we are the 
subjects, in an unrenewed state, 
may perceive at once, that 
they are all wrong. 


we 
Selfishness, 
in some form or other, is the 
ruling passion of which we are 
conscious. do 
not love Ged above every other 


object. 


We know that we 


And we are equally con- 
scicus, that we do not love our 
neighbor as ourselves. Although 
we are expressly commanded to 
love our enemies, and although 
we perceive the duty and propri- 


ety of this command; yet we 
know that we naturally hate 
them. Iwillonly add, 3. Our 
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observations, so far as it extends, 
confirms what the scriptures and 
ovr own experience teach re- 
specting human depravity. Man- 
kind in their natural state uniform- 
ly appear to feel and act as though 
they were destitute of those holy 
‘affections, which they are requir- 
ed to exercise, and to be entirely 
under the of others 
which are of an opposite nature. 
To give a single instance to illus- 
trate thistruth: ‘They appear to 
love the world. Bat it is written 
“If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not io him.” 


influence 


FATAL EFFECTS OF DEISM. 


Illustrated in the conduct of Wil- 
liam Beadle of Weathersfield, 
Con. who closed the sacrifice of 
his wife and children with his 
own desiruction. 

The following account of the 
tragical scene is taken from an 
Appendix, attributed to the Hon. 
Judge Mitchell, to the sermon, 
delivered by the Rev. John 
Marsh, D. D. at the funeral of 
Mrs. Beadle and her four chil- 


dren. 

‘s Ele fixed on the night succeed- 
ing the 18th of Nov. 1782, for 
the execution of his nefarious 
purpose, and procured a supper 
of oysters of which the family ate 
very plentifully. That evening 
he writes as follows. ‘I have 
prepared a noble supper of oys- 
ters, that my flock and 1 may eat 
and drink together, thank God, 
anddie.’ After supper he sent 


the maid with a studied errand 
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to a friend’s house at some dis- 
tance, directing her to stay until 
she obtained an answer to an in- 
significant letter he wrote his 
friend, intending she should not 
return thatevening. She did how- 
ever return. Perhaps her return 
disconcerted him, and prevented 
him for that time. The next day 
he carried his pistols to a smith 
for repair. [t may be, the ill 
condition of his pistols might be 
an additional reason for the delay. 
On the evening of the 10th of 
Dec. some persons were with him 
athis house to whom he appear- 
ed as cheerful and serene as usual. 
He attended to the little affairs of 
his family as if nothing uncom. 
mon wasin contemplation. The 
company left him about 9 o’clock 
inthe evening, when he was ur- 
gent as for their stay.— 
Whether he slept that night is 
uncertain; but it is believed he 
The children and 
In 


usual 


went to bed. 
maid slept in one chamber. 
the grey of the morning of the 
lith of Dec. he went to their 
bed chamber, awakened the 
maid and ordered her to arise 
gently without disturbing the 
children. When she came down 
stairs, he gave her a line to the 
family physician, who lived at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile, 
ordered her to carry it immedi- 
ately, atthe same time declaring 
that Mrs. Beadle had been ill all 
night, and directing her to stay 
until the physician should come 
with her. This he repeated sun- 
dry times with a degree of ardor. 
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There is much reason to believe 
he had murdered Mrs. Beadle be- 
fore he awakened the maid. Up- 
on the maids’ leaving the heuse 
he immediately proceeded to ex- 
ecute his purpose on the children 
and himself. It appears he had 
for some time before carried to 
his bed side, every night, an axe 
and acarving knife. He smote his 
wife and each of the children with 
the axe on the side of the head 
as they lay sleeping in their beds. 
‘Lhe woman had two wounds in the 
head. Theskull of each of them 
was fractured. He then with the 
carving knife cut their throats 
from earto ear. ‘The woman and 
little boy were drawn partly over 
the side of their beds as if to pre- 
vent the bedding from being be- 
smeared with blood. The three 
daughters wera taken from the 
bed and laid upon the floor, side 
by side, like three lambs before 
their throats were cut. They 
were covered with a blanket and 
the woman’s face with a handker- 
chief. He then proceeded to the 
lower floor of the house, leaving 
marks of his footsteps in blood on 
the stairs, carrying with him the 
axe knife. ‘The latter he 
laid upon the table in the room, 
where he was found, reeking with 
the blood of his family. Perhaps 
he thought he might use it a- 
gainst himself, if his pistols should 
fail. It appears he then seated 
himself in a windsor chair with his 
arms supported by the arms of 
He fixed the muzzles 


and 


the chair. 


ef the pistols into his two ears and 


2 


fired them at the same instant.— 
The balls went through the head 
in transverse directions. Although 
the neighbors were very near 
and some of them awake, none 
heard the report of the pistoJs.— 
The line to the physician obscure- 
ly announced the intentions of the 
man. The house was soon open- 
ed, but alas, too late. The bodies 
were pale and motionless, swim- 
ning in their blood, their faces 
as white as mountain snow, yet 
life seemed to tremble on their 
lips. Descriptioncan do no more 
than faintly ape and trifle with the 
real figure. 

Such a tragical scene filled eve- 
ry mind with the deepest distress. 
Nature recoiled and was on the 
rack with distorting passions.—— 
The most poignant sorrow and 
tender pity for the lady and her 
innocent babes, who were the hap- 
less victims of the brutal, studied 
cruelty of a husband and father in 
whose embraces they expected to 
find security, melted every heart. 
—Shocking effects of pride and 
false notions about religion ! 

To paint the first transports 
which this affecting scene pro- 
duced, when the house was open- 
ed, is beyond my reach. Mul- 
titudes of allages and sexes were 
drawn together by the sad tale.—— 
The very inmost souls of the be- 
holders were wounded at the sight 
and torn by contending passions. 
Silent grief, with marks of aston- 
ishment were succeeded by furious 
indignation against the author of 
the affecting spectacle, which ven- 
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ted itself in coherent exclamations. 
Some old soldiers, accidentally 
passing through the town that 
morning, on their way from camp 
to visit their friends, led by curi- 
osity, turned in to view the sad 
remains. On the sight of the 
woman and her tender offspring, 
notwithstanding all their firmness, 
the tender sympathetic tears 
stealing gently down their furrow- 
ed cheeks, betrayed the anguish of 
their hearts. On being shown the 
body of the sacrificer, they paused 
a moment, then mattering forth 
‘an oath or two of execration, with 
their eyes fixed on the ground in 
‘silent sorrow, they slowly went 
their way. So awful and terrible 
a disaster wrought wonderfully on 
the minds of the neighborhood, 
nature herself seemed ruffied and 
‘refused the kindly aid of balmy 
sleep fora time. To adopt the 
language of Dr. Marsh from his 
‘sermon at the funeral, * pride, im- 
patience and cowardice first led 
him to think of destroying himself 
and family and operated powerful 
ly in bringing him to determine 
upon it. He had a high opinion 
of his intellectual abilities and was 
uneasy with the meanness of his 
personal appearance and slender- 
ness of his fortune. He writes—- 
‘ my person is small and mean to 
look on and my circumstances 
were always rather narrow, which 
were great disadvantages in this 
world; but | have great reason 
to think that my soul is above the 
‘common mould. ‘There are but 
few men capable of deism. They 
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are when found like a diamond a- 
mong a million of pebbles.’ ” Such 
were the vain and wretched sen- 
timents of this deluded and pitia- 
ble monster of a man ! 

William Beadle, it appears, was 
anative of the County of Essex in 
the island of Great Britain. In 
early life he became acquainted 
with a deistical club in the city 
of London, from which he probably 
imbibed these pernicious ideas, 
which issued inthe awful catas- 
trophe as before related. He 
was avowedly both a deist and a 
fatalist and has left many writings 
in vindication of his erroneous o- 
pinions, which at present, are in 
the possession of the Rev. John 
Chester of the city of Hudson.— 
Mrs. Beadle a native of Plymouth 
in Massachusetts, was froma _ re- 
spectalle family, **a comely per- 
son, of good address, well bred, 
unusually serene, sincere, unafiect- 
ed, and sensille.”” She came to 
her melancholy end in the thirty 
The old- 
est of herchildren, a son, was in 
his twelfth year, and the young- 


third year of her age. 


est, in her seventh.” 


From the Utica Repository. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY—BY BUNYANUS. 
CHAPTER IIl. 

While ‘Thoughtful thus went on 
with a moderate pace, I observed 
anoiner person coming after him, 
with a quicker step; and as he 
I perceived 


drew ‘near, that 
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Thoughtful knew him, and addres- 
sed him by name : 

Th. How is this, neighbor 4r- 
dent? I understood that you had 
gone on pilgrimage long since. 

Ardent. Uh, my friend, | can 
never be sufficiently thankfal that 
lamhere. I have been greatly 
deceived, and well nigh lost for- 
ever. 

Th. How did that happen ?— 
Did you not take directions from 
[vangelist, and receive a_ book 
from him which contained a map 
of the way? 

Ard. Yes. But I did not pay 
much regard to the directions of 
Evangelist, nor to the book which 
he gave me; for, tomy shame be 
it spoken, I did not relish either. 

Th. From whom then did you 
take directions ? 

Ard. From Mr. Blind.gude.— 
He goes about you know, through 
our city and its suburbs, imitating 
Evangelist, and urging people to 
go on pilgrimage. Soon atter | 
had heard Evangelist preach, and 
began to feel the danger of re- 
maining in our city, | had an op- 
portunity of hearing Sr. Blind- 
guide, and was much better pleas- 
ed with his preaching. So, alter 
[ had resolved to go on pilgrim- 
age, being dissatisfied with the 
directions of Evangelist, which 
appeared to me exceedingly dis- 
couraging, | took an opportunity 
of speaking to Mr. Blind-guide, 
from whom | hoped for something 
more agreeable. 

Th. And what did he say to 


you ? 


- 





2} 


Ard. He told me that the doc: 
trines which Evangelist preached 
were gloomy and discouraging, 
and that it was uo wonder that 
the inhabitants of our city dislik- 
ed them. He said, that Evangel- 
ist gave such directions as were 
adapted to prevent people from 
setting out on pilgrimage, and 
likely to drive them to despair.— 
And indeed, this was just as | had 
myself thought of them, and so I 
listened to him the more readily. 
So he told me that there was a 
way into the way, which was both 
easy and safe; and that he could 
furnish me with a guide, cailed 
Repentance who would accompa- 
ny me as far as I had need of him. 
Then he called one to be my 
guide, whose name! afterwards 
learned was Falsc-repentance. 
{ thanked him for his kindness and 
setout. My guide then conduct- 
ed me through a by-path, up the 
hill of Selfish-sorrow, in the neigh- 
borhood of Mount Sinai, and led 
he called 
Peace-in-believing, near the town 
of Morality, into which I entered 
by a gate which was called the 
gate of Experience. But 1 have 
since learned thatthe true name 
of the village is False-peace, and 
of the gate Delusion. Here my 
conductor left me, telling me that 
1 was now in the way into the 
way, and advisiug me to remain 
here for a season at the house of 
Mr. Self-confidence, with whom he 
assured me | should spend my 
time very agreeably. So I re- 


So 


metoa village which 


mained at the house of Mr. Self- 
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confidence for some time, in com- 
pany with many others, who, like 
me, had set out on pilgrimage, 
but who seemed to be well satis- 
fied for the present with having 
gune so far. At length I thought 
I would return privately, for a 
short space, to our city to attend 
to some affairs which I had left 
abruptly in my haste to depart.— 
So I returned to my house, whence 
I had gone out, and found it emp- 
ty, swept and garnished. Then 
I sent and invited seven of my old 
companions, more wicked than 
myself, who came and welcomed 
my retarn, with great cordiality, 
and spent the evening with me in 
drinking and making merry, and 
in scofiing at pilgrims, and ridical- 
ing the warnings of Evangelist.— 
Afier they were gone, and | had 
retired to my chamber, and was 
endeavoring to compose myself to 
rest, one rudely burst in upon 
me, and cried with a voice of 
thunder, “Where art thou, Ar- 
dent?” I knew by his voice that 
it was Conscience, though I had 
not seen him before since 1 had 
resolved to set outon pilgrimage. 
And as his voice had always ap- 
peared terrible to me, so now it 
was far more terrible. He then 
set before me the folly and wick- 
edness of my past life, in such a 
manner as | had never seen it be- 
fore. He reminded me of my 
former resoiution to go on pilgrim- 
age; and threatened me with the 
vengeance of the King, if I tar- 
ried another day in the city. So 
1 spent the remainder of the 


night in great agony of mind, and 
as soon as it was light I opened 
the book which Evangelist had 
given me, but which 1 had long 
neglected, hoping to find some- 
thing to alleviate my distress: but 
the first sentence that met my 
eyes was the followiag: ‘Because 
1 have called, and ye refused ; I 
have stretched out my hand, and 
no man regarded; but ye have 
set at nought all my council, and 
would none of my reproof; I also 
will laugh at your calamity, I will 
mock when your fear cometh.”— 
This greatly increased my dis- 
tress ; for it seemed to seal my 
condemnation. I then wandered 
out into the streets, scarcely know- 
ing whither | went, till whom 
should I meet, but Evangelist him- 
self. At the sight of him my con- 
fusion was increased, andI1 was 
disposed to avoid him. But the 
thought occurred to me that prob- 
ably he could tell whether it 
were now too late toset out on 
pilgrimage ; andthatthe certain- 
ty of death would not be worse 
to me than my present fearful ap- 
prehensions. So 1] stood still, till 
he came up to me; and having 
told him where I hac been, and 
what! had done, he teli me_ that 
1 did indeed deserve to be cast off; 
but he advised me to go to the 
gate, to throw myself down at the 
feet of him that kept it, acknow!- 
edge my guilt, and submit myself 
to his disposal. Accordingly I did 
so; and to my surprise and joy, 
Goodwill said tome, “ Him that 
cometh to me | will inno wise 

















And so 1 am here, a 
monument of mercy. Oh, how 
vilel am! how astonishing it is 
that | am not now in the pit! 

So saying he sung as follows : 


cast out.”’ 


** My crimes are great, but don’t sur- 
pass 

The power and glory of thy grace ; 

Great God, thy nature hath no bound, 

So let thy pardoning love be found. 

Oh wash my eoul from every sin, 

And make my guilty conscience clean, 

Here on my heart the burden lies, 


And past offences pain my eyes. 
My lips with shame my sins confess 
Against thy law, against thy grace ; 


Lord, should thy judgment grow severe, 
I am condemned, but thou art clear.” 


So they went on, conversing 
together and sometimes reading 
in their books, till they came to a 
place where stood a little shed 
by the road side, under which sat 
amanin the same dress which 
Evangelist wore, but of a young- 
er look, and less gravity of coun- 
tenance, and before him lay a 
number of books resembling those 
which Evangelist had given to 
the pilgrims. On seeing the pil- 
grims, the man whose name was 
Plausible, rose up and came to 
meet them, with a smiling coun- 
tenance ; and bowing to them, 
said, 

Pl. Your servant, gentlemen! 
I perceive by your garb that you 
are pilgrims. I amtruly glad to 
see you. Iam stationed here by 
the Lord of the way, for the ac- 
commodation of pilgrims. My 
with 


business is to furnish them 
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correct copies of the Kiog’s 
statute book. ‘Those you have, 
were furnished, 1 presume, by 
him that ‘s called Evangelist. He 
is agood man, and means well, 
butis not very enlightened. If 
you will give then to me, I will 
give you more correct copics in- 
by very 
excellent 


stead of them, made 
worthy, learned, and 
men. 

Ph. We did indeed receive our 
copies from Evangelist, and we 
have not discovered any thing in 
them but what is worthy of the 
King ; and we are not inclined to 
part with them. 

Pl. But you surely would wish 
to have correct copies. You 
doub'less wish to know what the 
Kine has indeed commanded, that 
you may in all ihings walk accor- 
ding to his wil!, and meet his ap- 
If you have an incor- 
and do 
what you find written therein, you 
wilido wrong while you think you 


probation. 


rect copy, according to 


are doing right. 

Th. That is true, It is indeed 
important that we have correct 
copies. But we are not yet con- 
vinced that our copies are incor- 
rect. If you canmake it appear 
that your copies are more cor- 
rect than ours, we may be willing 
to exchange. 

Pl. The copies we now make 
use of, are only translations from 
the languages in which the King’s 
scribes writes. And if the cop- 
ies from which your translation 
was made had been correct, the 


translation is very. deiective.— 
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Those who made it did not well 
understand those languages, and 
they have translated many pas- 
sages wrong in order to favor their 
own sectarian notions. And be- 
sides, the copies they translated 
from, were not correct. Learned 
and excellent men of modern times 
have made a thorough examina- 
tion, and have found a great num- 
ber of errors in the common cop- 
ies. I can furnish you with an 
Improved Version, made from a 
corrected copy, on which you 
may depend. — ~ 

Aird. Brother, had we not bet- 
ter make the exchange? J should 
be sorry to depend upon an old 
and incorrect copy, when we may 
have an improved one. 

th. Let me look at one of your 
books. 

So Plausible gave him one ; and 
on turning it over a little, he per- 
ceived that the part called the 
old testament was not in it at all, 
and in the part called the new 
testament, many alterations were 
made. Then he said, 

Th. This book does not contain 
all ihat ours does. Why is so 
much of it omitted ? 

Pil. The new testament contains 
the faith of Pilgrims. ‘The 
may be of some use but it is not 


old 


necessary for pilgrims now. If 


they have the new, they have all 
the instructions of the Prince 
[iamanuel, and the writings of the 
who were immediately 
taucht by him. 

ik. But lremember that the 
Priace [mmanuel commanded men 


scribes 
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to “search the scriptares,” mean- 
ing those which had been written 
before that time; and that certain 
people were afterwards highly 
commended, because they search- 
ed ihe same scriptures daily, to 
see whether what they heard was 
true. Iam not yet prepared to 
renounce the authority or despise 
the use of those scriptures which 
were thus spoken of by the Prince 
Immanuel himself and bis intimate 
friends. 

Pl. But if you do not choose to 
part with your old books, at least 
be persuaded to take each of you 
one of my copies. You will find 
them very useful, I assure you.— 
They were made by men of great 
learning and abilities. 

Ard. Had we not better take 
them, brother? if they do not 
prove useful to us, they can do 
us no harm. 

Th. 1 see so many parts left out 
and so many alterations made, that 
lsuspect there is some design to 
deceive us. | have understood 
that the King’s corporation circu- 
late none but such copies as we 
have. And there are as learned 
and good men belonging to those 
corporations as any in the world. 
They would know, if there were 
important defects in those 
would not circulate 


any 
copies, and 
such as were materially incorrect. 
1 am disposed to have nothing to 
do with any of these pretended 
improved versions. 

Pl. Bat if you are displeased 
with the omission of which yeu 
other copies in 


speak, I have 











which there are no omissions.— 
They are only improved transla- 
tions made from the same original 
copies as {hose which you have. 
Here is one made by John, the 
Itinerant, «famous pilgrim, which 
is in high esteem among his fol- 
lowers. He made this translation 
on purpose to avoid some of those 
gloomy doctrines which your cop- 
ies teach, which are so dishonor- 
able to the Lord of the way, and 
so discouraging to many pilgrims. 
And where he could not wholly 
avoid them by altering the trans- 
lation, he has explained them a- 
way by his notes. At least, be 
prevailed upon to take one of 
these. [t is much more agreea- 
ble to many pilgrims than those 
you have. And, indeed, those 
you have, can never be of much 
use, for you can never understand 
them. 

Th. 1 have not yet discovered 
any dectrines in my book which 
appear to me dishonorable to the 
Lord of the way, nor otherwise 
than comforting and encouraging 
to the true pilgrim. 
lam disposed to have nothing to 


I say again, 


do with these pretended improved 
versions. 
be going. 


Come, brother, let us 
Goodwill said to me, 
“ take heed that no man deceive 
you.” [ think it safest not to 
listen to this stranger. He bid 
me, moreover, to the 
scriptures.” 

So saying he opened his book, 
and read towards the-close of it; 
“If any man shall add unte these 
things, God shal! add unto him the 


“ search 
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plagues that are written in this 
book : And if any man shall take 
away from the words of the book 
of this prophecy, God shall take 
away his part out of the book of 
life, and out of the holy city, and 
from the things which are written 
in this book.” 

So they left the man, and went 
on their way. 


THE SAILOR’S DAUGHTER. 
Asailor was asked what induc- 
ed him first to attend to religion, 
and gave for answer the following 
[ came from my last 
voyage before Christmas, and 
home. Being late 
when I arrived, 1 had not the op- 
portunity of seeing my eldest girl, 
about six years of age, until the 
following day. At dinner time, 
when we had sat down,I began, 
(beast-like,) to eat what was be- 
fore me; but glancing my eye 
towards this girl, of whom I was 
doatingly fond, 1 observed her to 
look at me with astonishment.—— 
After a moment’s pause, she ask- 
ed me a solemn and serious 
manner, ‘lather, do you never ask 
Her 
mother observed me to look hard 
at her, and hold my knife and 
fork motionless; (it was not anger 


narrative. 


journeyed 


in 


a blessing before eating 2?” 


—it was a rush of conviction, 
which struck me like lightning ;) 
apprehending some reproof from 
me, and wishing to pass itby ina 
triling way, she said, Do you 
Nanny.” My eyes 


Suy grace 
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were still rivited upon the child 
for I felt conscious | bad never in- 
structed her to pray, nor even to 
setan example by praying with 
my family when at home. The 
child seeing me wait for her to 
begin, put her hands together, and 
lifting up her eyes to heaven, 
breathed the sweetest prayer I 
everheard. This is too much for 
me: the knife and fork dropped 
from my hands, and | gave vent 
to my feelings in tears.” Herea 
pause ensued. He appeared much 
affected. ~On recovering himself 
he continued, “I inquired who 
had thus instructed the child.— 
The mother informed me, the 
good people at the Mariners’ 
Church next door, and the child 
never would go to bed, nor rise in 
the morning, without kneeling 
down to pray for berself and her 
dear father and mother. Ah !— 
thought I, and | never prayed for 
wnyself or my children. The Lord 
having awakened me to asense of 
my danger through the instrumen- 
tality of a dear child, | am now 
truly happy io the thought that 
Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save poor sinners, of whom I 
am chief.” 


INTELLIGENGE. 

Dr. Morrison recommends that 

a Floating Chapel] be established 
near Canton, for the use of sailors. 
IIe says there are, about that 
place, 3000 English and Amer 
ean Sailors, on an average, whio 








Intellagen ce. 


have no means of religious in- 
struction. Sea-Missionaries shotld 
be employed to labor in all sea- 
ports. 

There are, on and about the 
river Thames, in London, about 
120,000 persons connected with 
vessels and the sea; most of 
whom have, since 1817, been 
brought under the sound of the 
gospel by the labors of the Soci~ 
eties. 

A Keligious Tract Society, sup- 
ported by various denominations 
of Christians, has been establish- 
ed within the past year at Calcut- 
ta in India, with encouraging 
prospects of success. 

A letter has been received by 
a gentleman in Boston from the 
Rev. J. J. Carruthers, employed 
in the Crimea by the Scottish Mis- 
sionary Society. The letter is 
dated August 7, 1824, andis ac- 
companied by a journal written in 
1823. The journal gives an ac- 
count of the first Ciristian con- 
vert from among the Mahometans 
in the Crimea. At the latest 
date, Sept. 7, 1823, there were 
several inquirers, some ef whom 
were very serious and attentive. 

Mr. Erasmus H. Simon, a con- 
verted Jew, has published a circu- 
lar stating his reasons for declin- 
ing to reside on the farm at West- 
cher, N. York which has been 
leased by the American Jews So- 
ciety for the purpose of a Jewish 


settlement. He has withdrawn 
from all connexion with the 
Board. 











